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Early in December Mrs. Young retired from the superin- 
tendency of schools in the City of Chicago, and Mr. John D. Shoop 
was elected as her successor. It would be difficult 
to secure unanimous agreement as to the chief con- 
tributions which Mrs. Young made to the organization 
and the development of Chicago schools. In the early years of 
her administration, she undoubtedly succeeded in bringing the 
teachers of the city into a very much better professional relation 
to the superintendent’s office. They co-operated sympathetically 
with the changes that were made in the course of study and in the 
methods of administering the course. Mrs. Young’s adminis- 
tration began as one of very close sympathy between the super- 
intendent’s office and the teaching staff. 

Later in her administration she undertook a general reorgan- 
ization of the course of study. This undoubtedly was very much 
needed. Economy dictates that certain portions of the traditional 
subjects shall be reduced in compass, and that place shall be made 
for new studies of civic problems, and science, and industry. For 
these changes of a progressive type Mrs. Young had the largest 
sympathy. She was interested also in the better organization of 
classroom work. She stood for smaller classes and for better 
equipment of the schools. There has been a very large growth, 
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during her administration, of secondary education in the city. 
Perhaps others would turn to other items of her administration as 
equally significant with these which have been mentioned. 

During the later years of her administration difficulties have 
arisen which have brought to the front questions with regard to 
general policy and the relation of the Board to the superintendent’s 
office. The incoming administration inherits, therefore, the 
advantages of all that Mrs. Young has done and also some grave 
problems that will call for masterly treatment in the way of reor- 
ganization. 

First and foremost is the financial problem. The city of Chicago 
must expand educationally. The new course of study is more 
expensive than was the traditional course, and Superintendent 
Shoop is confronted with the problem of organizing a richer and 
more useful course of study. Fortunately his experience in the 
city of Chicago has brought him in contact with the needs of the 
system in a unique way. He began his work as a conspicuous 
factor in the school system of Chicago as the administrative officer 
in charge of summer schools. In this capacity he showed the 
keenest interest in enlarging the opportunities for the training of 
the young people of the city. As he has advanced in position and 
in influence in the city system, he has always exhibited the largest 
interest in the course of study and in the broadening of the oppor- 
tunities for all the grades. This educational policy of enlargement 
means careful financeering, and it is fortunate that Mr. Shoop 
enters office with the unanimous support of the Board and with all 
of the enthusiasm that attaches to public confidence in the ability 
of the new board and the new superintendent to meet its grave 
financial problems. 

A second difficulty which Superintendent Shoop inherits is the 
difficulty of reconciling the conflicting interests within the schools. 
The Board of Education has recorded itself as opposed to the 
Teachers’ Federation. The Teachers’ Federation, on the other 
hand, is a powerful organization which is determined to promote, 
by all means that are possible, the legitimate interests of the 
teachers. This problem is not one that belongs to the city of 
Chicago alone. Everywhere the organization of teachers and the 
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promotion of teachers’ interests are grave questions in school 
organization. It will require great tact and wisdom to keep the 
schools enthusiastically at work administering the course of study 
while these questions of internal organization are being settled. 
Fortunately Superintendent Shoop is recognized by all who have 
had contact with him as a man of great tact. His diplomacy will 
be taxed to the utmost in meeting the situation that is now at hand. 

Quite apart from these problems that grow out of the immediate 
history of the Chicago schools, there are grave problems ihat are 
arising in all of the great school systems of the country. The state 
of Illinois has been vigorously engaged in recent years in trying 
to solve the problem of vocational education for the pupils of the 
public schools who are not going forward into the professions. 
There have been vigorous discussions, sometimes colored by 
partisan feeling and partisan prejudice. These discussions have 
not issued in practical legislation because the legislators of the state 
are unwilling to take any steps that are not unanimously regarded 
as judicious by the school peopie, the manufacturers, and the labor 
organizations. Chicago is, in some sense, the center of a discussion 
which covers the whole country. Sooner or later Chicago must 
solve the problem of industrial education in the public schools. 
Mr. Shoop has an opportunity which is not paralleled in the country 
for a clear-sighted discussion of this great problem and a solution 
which shall be epoch-making, not only for this state, but for the 
United States as a whole. 

Again, it is coming to be more and more obvious that the 
administration of schools is no longer possible on a purely personal 
basis. The time was when the old-fashioned superintendent knew 
every teacher and knew all of the details of his or her work. Per- 
sonal inspection was the method of acquiring information about 
the doings of the schools. ‘The period when such personal inspec- 
tion and personal knowledge were possible has passed. Super- 
intendent Shoop, like the executive officer of every great school 
system, must develop the type of machinery which is well known 
in every large business house. It is the machinery of responsible 
officials carrying on their work inside of a comprehensive organ- 
ization which operates smoothly because the head is indirectly in 
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touch with all of the different departments, but is so situated that 
he can rely upon his minor officers to execute, within their spheres 
and in a responsible way, the general policy which he lays out. 

Put in other words, there is in modern life the possibility of a 
scientific organization of schools. Mr. Shoop comes into the 
Chicago schools at a time when this possibility is more clearly 
recognized than it has ever been recognized before. 

There have, in recent years, been urgent demands for a scientific 
budget. Mr. Shoop and the Board of Education have the oppor- 
tunity of organizing a scientific budget and presenting it to the 
people of Chicago. This will involve a clear definition of adminis- 
trative responsibility. It ought to involve a reliance on the part 
of the Board on its educational expert in a degree which has never 
been practiced in the city of Chicago. The Board of Education 
ought to realize that it is quite impossible for any group of men and 
women to conduct a school system through committees of a board 
of education. The school system must be conducted by the super- 
intendent, and he must be in a position to demand the support 
and co-operation of all who are interested in the development of 
the course of study and school policies. If the principle of school 
organization that is thus expressed can be worked out successfully 
in the city of Chicago, the advantage of such a clear educational 
policy will be felt in the smaller cities of the United States as well 
as at home. 

As one considers the possibilities that lie before the new super- 
intendent and the new Board of Education, one must recognize 
the large significance of the harmony with which the new admin- 
istration has entered upon its work. The enthusiasm of the schools 
for the new administration and their hopes for the future center 
about the possibilities of a reorganization in a number of directions 
and a continuation of the advances which have been made in the 
sarlier administration. 

Mr. Shoop is to be congratulated on the position which he has 
attained through long service in the school system. He is to be 
congratulated most heartily on the unanimous support which he 
has received in entering upon his administration. He can certainly 
look forward to the support of all who are earnestly interested in 
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education, and every prospect seems promising for achievements 
which have never been paralleled in the history of Chicago schools. 


A school survey conducted by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, and paid for by popular subscription, is being planned 
Proposed in San Francisco. The Board of Education has 
Survey in invited Comissioner Claxton to conduct a thorough 
San Francisco overhauling of the whole school system. The Com- 
missioner responded cordially and offered to bring a force of five 
assistants, but stipulated that the work must be done at the city’s 
expense. The supervisors were appealed to for the sum needed, 
but the finance committee pleaded that no funds were available 
for the purpose. It is estimated that $8,500 will be sufficient for 
the enterprise, and a popular subscription of this amount is under 


way. 


Denver, Colorado, is making an educational and financial sur- 
vey of the schools. Professors Bobbitt and Judd are on the ground 
participating in the work. The teachers and the 
superintendents are co-operating in tests of classroom 
work and in the collection of reports. 

The city is on the point of building a number of new schools 
and has recently installed a new administration. The problems 
which come up at this time have led to this careful inventory as 
the preliminary step in the new organization. 


Survey in 
Denver 


The plan adopted by the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 

a school survey is of especial interest and may be of service in 

other cities. It is planned that a comprehensive 

can ae ds SutVey of the entire school system, including the 

several departments of education, finance, business, 

etc., shall eventually be made. This year, however, provision has 

been made for a survey of the educational department only at a 

cost of $2,000. Surveys of the other departments will be made 

from time to time. In this way the spirit of the survey is con- 

tinually present and the danger of getting into the traditional rut 

is to this extent obviated. This survey is under the direction of 
Professors Judd and Bobbitt. 
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Boston is making a survey which deals primarily with the 
financial management of the schools. This survey 
is under the direction of Superintendent Van Sickle 
and is to cost $5,000. 


Survey in 
Boston 


The University of Iowa performed for the public schools of that 
state a large service in organizing a second conference on super- 
vision. The special character of this conference is 


Conference on described in the following statement: 
Supervision ‘ 


in Iowa The number of school men and women devoting all or 


part of their time to problems of supervision either in city 
schools as a whole, the high schools, the grade buildings, or in the rural schools, 
has increased rapidly within recent years. This division of educational labor 
has been made in the attempt to increase the efficiency of the school systém. 
Attention to the supervisory and administrative aspects of education has 
brought to the surface many problems of special importance to this group alone. 
Notwithstanding the fact that teachers’ meetings have multiplied in number, 
yet relatively little"*tonsideration has been given to these serious problems of 
the supervisor. 

The College of Education, in co-operation with the Extension Division of 
the University, has arranged this second annual conference on supervision at 
Iowa City in the hope that it may be the means of contributing toward the 
solution of some of the supervisory problems of the state. 


The meetings differed from those with which teachers have 
been made familiar. There was no music on the programs; there 
were no elections and no distractions. Heavy speeches were the 
order of the day. Director Courtis of Detroit, Dr. Ayres, Presi- 
dent Pearse, and Professors Bagley and Judd discussed measure- 
ments, surveys, junior high schools, and other like matters. The 
meetings lasted two days and a half and were attended by more 
than three hundred administrative officers. 

Such meetings will become more common. Dean Jessup calls 
attention to the fact that there is real ground for a separate kind 
of thinking and study among supervisory officers. He had done 
a large service in making this idea a concrete reality for Iowa. 
With the universities of Indiana, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania 
holding like conferences, it may fairly be said that the universities 
and public schools have settled down to a systematic, scientific 
study of educational problems. 
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The Bureau of Education is conducting a campaign for the 
better education of immigrants. The following is the last news 
letter on the subject: 


Schools How TO ORGANIZE CITIZENSHIP CLASSES FOR IMMIGRANTS 
for ; Evening schools can render a patriotic service for a better 
Immigrants 


America by including in their curriculum civic education for 
immigrants. English classes for immigrants offer a great 
opportunity for civic instruction since civic subjects easily lend themselves 
as text-material for lessons in English. However, the new spirit of citizenship 
in America has inspired an even better and more successful means for such 
service by providing special “citizenship classes” for naturalization applicants. 
In several cities very close co-operation and co-ordination have been devel- 
oped between evening schools and the courts of naturalization. 

The usual plan for organizing such classes is to secure the names and 
addresses of naturalization applicants for second papers from the Courts of 
Naturalization. Such courts, according to the naturalization law, are gen- 
erally state or federal courts (courts of record). The names of the applicants 
for citizenship can thus be secured as a mailing list and letters sent direct to the 
men who need and are eager for civic training in preparation for their natural- 
ization hearing. Ninety days must elapse between a naturalization petition 
and the final hearing in court. This furnishes the opportunity for organizing 
every three months one or more special citizenship classes according to the 
number of applicants. A suggestive letter is given which has proved very 
effective in enrolling students for such classes. This letter is modeled after 
the one used successfully in Cleveland, Ohio. 


CITIZENSHIP CLASSES OF THE PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


DANG ci:a Acree tel iat 

DEAR SIR: 
You have made application for your citizenship papers at the office of the 
Naturalization Clerk. The City of.............. is interested in you as you 


take this step. 

In order to become an American citizen you must appear before a judge 
for an examination in court. At this examination you must speak the English 
language and be familiar with the principles of our Government. The city of 
sieves SASS oh Sie through its Public Night Schools, offers you a course in 
Citizenship. This course will help you to prepare for the examination. Now 
is the time for you to join this Naturalization Class. 

The course will be..... weeks long. In addition to the regular lessons by 
the teacher, there will be illustrated talks and lectures on citizenship by lawyers, 
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judges, and public officials. Several trips will be made to public places of 
interest, such as the City Hall, Public Library, and County Court House. 
DE RARES UEOR 6 ico ow sip ocean a aw dws Sw ew es evenings. 
Remember the first session will be.............. .eeeee. eVening 
Ot eee Bre etch te at 7:30 P.M. 
PARES SE AUC CUMIN 6 igo ss sues Seis eine See se wed re uremehiaunshtete 
Ii you come that evening we will explain everything to you. 
Yours for American Citizenship, 
TORRENS 2 rote ee ere oe rk Bebe Se 
Supervisor of Evening Schools 
or 
Superintendent of Schools 


The death of Booker Washington has been the occasion for 
a survey in all the leading journals of the country of his personal 
career and the service which he has done for the edu- 


Booker T. . : ; . 
cation of negroes and for the development of ideas 


Washington i ; z ‘ : 
with regard to industrial education for all classes of 


American workers. His experience illustrates very vividly one of 
the complications that is sure to arise whenever people discuss the 
problem of industrial education. Many negroes in this country 
felt that Booker Washington’s theory of education tended to empha- 
size the inferiority of his own people rather than the rights which 
they felt should have been brought into the foreground. They 
felt that he was complacent about racial inferiority and that he was 
willing that his people should suffer forever in a kind of industrial 
bondage and intellectual inferiority. Many of them, therefore, 
were entirely opposed to his doctrines of education and to his cam- 
paigns for the promotion of the school which he had organized and 
over which he presided. 

There can be no doubt at all that a similar feeling prevails in 
the minds of many people in this country with regard to the devel- 
opment of general industrial education. They hold that trade 
schools, and even prevocational courses, serve to degrade the 
people who take such courses rather than serve as substitutes for 
the general education which has been the boast of the American 
public school. 

Booker Washington, in his statement of his own educational 
policy, supplied the answer for his own critics and for those who are 
opposed to the development of industrial education. He drew 
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attention again and again to the fact that, if one is to enjoy the 
higher things in life, he must be self-supporting; he must be able 
to take his share in the economic development of the country. 
Wherever any question arises, therefore, as to the type of education 
which is most essential, obviously emphasis must be placed upon 
those fundamental types of training which shall prepare one to 
become economically independent. Such training in self-support 
and in the arts that contribute to self-support is not opposed in any 
way to the highest training that can be taken by any individual. 

On the other hand, there is grave danger that many people will 
become so absorbed in abstract modes of thought that they will not 
be independent and able to maintain themselves. If one reads such 
essays as that of Spencer on “‘What Knowledge Is of Most Worth,” 
he finds exactly the same contentions presented in a vigorous way 
from another point of view. Spencer’s argument that the lan- 
guages are not essential in all education, but are the proper subjects 
of study for those who have acquired leisure, is perhaps over- 
stated, but nevertheless it presents an important truth. Wherever 
Latin or literary subjects can be added to thorough training in the 
essential activities of life, the individual will undoubtedly gain by 
pursuing these literary courses; but, where the ambition to com- 
mand Latin eclipses the ambition to become a useful worker in 
society, the literary subject is open to criticism and should be 
reduced to the point of making possible a new kind of course of 
study, one which is based on the principle that the individual must 
first maintain himself in the world and may then enjoy its higher 
forms of thought and activity. 

Booker Washington’s career is of interest from this point of view, 
not only because of its achievements and because of the expression 
which his individual life gave of a large educational mission suc- 
cessfully carried to its completion, but because his influence in 
general education, throughout the United States is very large. 
Whether it is Hampton or Tuskegee that is to be regarded as the 
earliest and most influential example of industrial education need 
not here be settled. Certain it is that Booker Washington, as one 
of the most notable products of the earlier institution and as the 
organizer of the later, has done much to bring to the consciousness 
of American people the problem of training those classes which 
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must first be made economically independent and afterward 
brought to an appreciation of the higher experiences of the race. 
Fortunately he leaves behind him others who are trained in the 
spirit of his own teachings and are qualified, through contact with 
him, to carry on the work to an increasingly successful conclusion. 


On the basis of the experience of Cincinnati and Fitchburg the 
school authorites of Springfield, Massachusetts, are beginning to 
Part-Time make provision in the public-school system of that 
Study for city for part-time study in the vocational school on 
Apprentices the part of apprentices. At present, only apprentices 
from the printing trade are received. It is hoped, however, that 
subsequently, if the need arises, boys in other vocations will be 
given the opportunity for part-time study. Through an arrange- 
ment with the employers it is possible to give the boy one full day 
a week of instruction. He receives full pay at the time and is thus 
enabled to carry forward his education while supporting himself. 

The Bureau of Attendance of the Department of Education of the 
city of New York has adopted a novel plan as a check on truancy. 
According to this plan every child of school age will 


New York i ‘iets : 
Check on carry an identification card at all times. A photo- 
Truancy graph of the child will be pasted on the card. In 


addition to the photograph there will appear on the card the name, 
address, name of parents, school attended, borough, birthplace, 
height, weight, grade, teacher, principal, and school hours of the 
bearer. 

By this arrangement a policeman or truant officer, meeting a 
child of school age on the street, may demand from the child the 
card and thus determine whether or not the child should be in 
school at that hour. 

The proposal has encountered considerable opposition from 
parents who term it the “school children’s rogues’ gallery.” 
Although this opposition is of a sentimental character, it may be 
sufficient to interfere seriously with the working out of the plan. 

If the practical difficulties of the administration of the scheme 
can be overcome, it seems as if it might be of great service in 
meeting the truancy problem in the large city. At least here is 
an idea deserving of attention. 








EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


The sections of the report of the Cleveland School Survey are 
beginning to appear. There are to be in all twenty-five volumes 
of this report. Each volume is a small monograph about five by 
seven and made up of from fifty to one hundred pages. There 
are to be three longer reports, one summarizing the findings of the 
school reports, one summarizing the findings of the reports on indus- 
tries, and one on the measurements of school work. 

This form of publication is adopted in order to make presenta- 
tion of the results to the people of Cleveland as effective as possible. 
From the beginning there has been large popular interest in the 
survey. A luncheon of the advisory committee has been held 
once a week for several months at which the plans of the survey 
have been fully discussed. Anyone interested in the schools has 
been welcomed to this luncheon. Now that the results are being 
published, the luncheon has become the center of a civic reading- 
circle. As each report comes from the press it is expounded and 
distributed at one of these conferences. 

The separate form of the booklets makes it possible for each 
reader to take up at a single sitting one phase of school work. 
The unity of the report as a whole will not be lost by this method 
of publication if the contents of all the reports have been rendered 
harmonious before they were put into final form. 

The three volumes' which have appeared thus far exhibit some 
of the characteristics of the survey clearly enough to justify com- 
ment on them. First, the survey has made an effort to put its 
results in form which can be understood by the lay reader. For 
example, in the report on child accounting, the methods of treating 

* Child Accounting in the Public Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres. Pp. 68. What 
the Schools Teachand Might Teach. By Franklin Bobbitt. Pp. 108. Health Work in 
the Public Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres and May Ayres. Pp. 59. 

These reports can be secured from the Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation, Cleveland. Ohio. They will be sent postpaid for 25 cents a volume. 
They may be secured at the same rate from the Division of Education of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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the returns of the school census are discussed in such a way as to 
make perfectly clear to the people of Cleveland the inadequacy of 
our American system of keeping track of our population. In the 
report on the course of study the contrast between the rich school 
course including broad information and preparing directly for life 
and the narrow course which emphasizes drill is illustrated again 
and again, now in one field of knowledge, now in another. In the 
report on health the struggle with contagion, with defective teeth, 
with backward physical conditions in the glands, and the positive 
measures for strengthening children even when they are not sick 
are set forth with illustrations and examples so that every reader 
may understand the character of the work and its importance. 

Secondly, the reports are full of facts. It has been the purpose 
of the survey staff to avoid so far as possible an appeal to opinion. 
It has sometimes been thought of as the function of a survey to 
pass expert opinion on schools. Expert opinion is of two types. 
First, there is expert opinion which does not feel called upon to 
give its reasons. The parent who tells a child to do something and 
brooks no question is an extreme example of expert opinion on 
domestic economy. It is hardly necessary to say that expert 
opinion of this type is becoming less and less acceptable in school 
matters. However, it has not altogether disappeared. The 
second type of expert opinion is that which exhibits by a careful 
survey of the facts the way in which an expert forms his opinion. 
Such an expert report will be valuable to anyone who wishes to 
have opinions on the matters dealt with. The Cleveland reports 
are of this type. They will doubtless have a wide circulation out- 
side of the special community concerned. 

The Cleveland reports are of necessity critical of the schools. 
Unfortunately the newspapers of the city have given great promi- 
nence to the critical passages in the publications. The school 
officers are making an effort to meet and forestall all the criticism. 
This can certainly be developed into a most wholesome situation. 
The criticisms made of Cleveland often reflect the lack of organ- 
ization of educational agencies which is common to all great Ameri- 
can cities. It would be entirely aside from the facts for school 
people in Chicago or San Francisco or Cleveland to hold that the 
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school systems of these cities are above criticism. The problems 
of school equipment, of the course of study, of the training of 
teachers, of supervision, and so on, are not solved. Criticism if 
accepted is a step in the direction of solution. Of course, it is not 
easy to hear one’s work criticized, but the facts must be faced 
whether one likes it or not. The reports thus far published in 
Cleveland do not cover up or obscure any of the matters which 
ought to be dealt with critically. The tone of these reports makes 
it perfectly clear that later reports will be equally definite. 

Brief outlines may be given of the three reports which have thus 
far appeared. ‘The report on child accounting gives the facts from 
the census. It then shows the distribution of children in the public 
school and comments on the probable whereabouts of those not in 
the public schools. Within the schools the problems of grade and 
age distribution are discussed and the facts of retardation and 
elimination are fully treated. The book closes with a summary 
and recommendations. A quotation from the final pages will give 
an insight into the spirit of the book. 


In the spring of 1915 the school census enumerated nearly 6,000 more 
pupils as being in the public schools than the schools reported as being enrolled 
at that time. The census figures should be regularly checked against the 
school records so as to discover the cause of such discrepancies. 

There should be established in the offices of the Board of Education a 
permanent Division of School Census in charge of a thoroughly competent 
census clerk. This office should be charged with the duty of taking a truly 
complete and accurate census annually. The work of this office should be 
closely co-ordinated with that of the truant officer. The office should prepare 
maps showing the increase or decrease of child population in the different dis- 
tricts of the city. This information should be used as an aid in shaping the 
building policy of the school system. 

Since the city receives from the state about $2.00 for each child enumer- 
ated, complete accuracy and efficiency in the work will result in increasing 
this income by an amount much in excess of the salary costs involved. 

There is good evidence that the feature of the compulsory attendance law 
which requires girls to remain in school up to the age of sixteen is largely 
inoperative. It appears that in this city girls do not stay in school longer 
than boys. The exact facts could be ascertained by improved school-census 
methods. 

The figures indicate that of each 100 children who begin school in Cleve- 
land practically all remain to the age of twelve. By fourteen, one in six has 
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left. By fifteen, nearly half of them have gone. By sixteen, two-thirds have 
dropped out, and by seventeen, only one in five remains. It appears from 
these figures that the compulsory attendance law is not well enforced with 
respect to children of the upper compulsory attendance ages. 


The volume on health work shows that Cleveland is far advanced 
in the development of its sanitary conditions. The efficiency of 
this kind of work is shown by tables of results and by half-tone 
illustrations. 

Extracting a single illustration from the report, it is possible 
to show its character and give currency to Cleveland’s example. 


Cleveland has 86 school dispensaries, or what are usually termed ‘“‘physi- 
cians’ offices.” These are rooms about 20 feet long by 15 feet wide, located in 
the basement or on the first floor of the school building, well lighted, and 
painted in white or light colors. Usually they contain one or two small white 
enamel tables, several chairs, a wash basin with running water, a white enamel 
pail for waste materials, wooden tongue depressors, eye charts, a medical cabi- 
net filled with instruments and supplies, filing boxes, and printed forms. In 
37 of the elementary schools, shower baths are provided as part of the equip- 
ment of the building. 

Cleveland’s dispensaries are of an exceptionally high grade. In every 
case lighting, ventilation, and equipment are good. Many of the rooms are 
large enough for conferences and hygiene talks, and in at least one school— 
East Madison—the dispensary is used with desirable psychological effect for 
the regular meetings of the Mothers’ Club. The excellence of Cleveland’s 
school dispensaries has contributed in no small measure to the efficiency of the 
medical service, and money spent in this way has been a wise investment. It 
is probably true that Cleveland’s dispensaries are of better grade than those 
of any other large city in the United States. 


In the report on the course of study attention is called to the 
fact that Cleveland is in process of extensive revision. The past 
has seen a tenacious adherence to the idea that the fundamentals 
must be emphasized. The result is that Cleveland has given more 
time to the traditional subjects than have most other cities. The 
organization of new courses, it is argued, should result in a more 
generous emphasis upon content side of studies. The rich life of 
the community should be drawn upon in courses in civics and 
history. Science should be introduced. Supplementary reading 
should be supplied in greater abundance. In short, the report is 
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a plea for a rich course of study full of references to the life of the 
community. 

Such a volume ought to be helpful in formulating public opinion 
as well as in stimulating thought on the part of professional edu- 
cators. Every school superintendent and many teachers realize 
how conservative the community really is in regard to the course 
of study. Here is a statement of the case which is broad and 
inclusive, but full of details which justify the urgent call for a new 
line of thinking and organization. 


Mr. C. N. Kendall and Mr. G. A. Mirick have long been asso- 
ciated in school work. They were in Indianapolis in the super- 
intendent’s office together and afterward in the state educational 
office of New Jersey. It is natural that they should find it possible 
to collaborate in a volume treating of elementary-school problems.’ 

They have chosen a few of the leading subjects, giving most of 
their space to English and the geographical-historical group of 
studies. There is also a chapter on mathematics and there is one 
on hygiene. The authors have consciously omitted reference to 
the “new” subjects of the curriculum, such as manual training 
and nature-study, on the ground that these subjects, whatever 
their importance, consume less of the time of schools in actual 
practice. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of this book is the 
series of illuminating suggestions about organizing the geographical- 
historical group of subjects. All through the school the stream of 
thought is to be cultivated which in the upper grades will make 
possible a strong course in civics. The practical methods of work- 
ing out this socializing program are given with enough detail to 
guide even those who have not realized the possibility of such a 
series of courses. 

In the chapter on English the authors have emphasized as 
perhaps the second most important of their contributions methods 
of cultivating silent reading as contrasted with oral reading. They 
have also given many suggestions on composition, oral and written. 

* How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. By Calvin N. Kendall and George 
A. Mirick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 3209. 
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There is one insistent question which arises after one has read 
the book. Why distinguish as fundamental the subjects here dis- 
cussed from the school subjects not mentioned? Is skill of hand 
cultivated in the shop less fundamental than English? The ques- 
tion is too vital to leave unanswered. There is a continual empha- 
sis on the practical side of education. Indeed, on p. 3 the authors 
announce as a kind of educational platform certain principles which 
dominate their thinking. The question raised above may perhaps 
be put in this form: Does the following educational platform justify 
the omission of prevocational courses as not fundamental in the 
elementary curriculum ? 

1. Only those subjects and those parts of subjects should be studied which 
are useful in everyday modern life. 

2. The emphasis given to a subject or a topic of study in school should be 
determined by its relative usefulness in the community. 

3. Having selected the material for study and having determined the 
amount of emphasis to be given each subject and topic according to the pre- 
ceding two principles, the distribution of subjects and the assignment of topics 
should be governed by the learners’ abilities, aptitudes, and experience. 

4. Methods of instruction and of study should conform with the nature 
of the learner and of the subject taught. 

5. Methods of instruction should involve as far as possible immediate 
practical application of knowledge that has a twofold result: first, a useful 
product that is worth while in the view of the learner, and, secondly, skill in 
performance. 

One of a series of volumes published by the American Institute 
of Child Life, namely, the volume entitled Manual of Stories, was 
a subject of comment in an earlier number of this Journal. Two 
more volumes’ from the same publishers have now come to hand. 
The series is intended for parents who want help in the broad 
education of their children. 

The Guide Book to Childhood makes on one at first the impression 
of a somewhat inflated and sketchy volume, but as one turns the 
pages he finds a great deal of helpful information put in a form 
which will probably get more attention than will systematically 
prepared scientific treatises on the same subjects. In short, there 

* Manual of Play. By William Byron Forbush. Philadelphia: American Insti- 
tute of Child Life, 1914. Pp. 353. Guide Book to Childhood. By William Byron 
Forbush. Philadelphia: American Institute of Child Life, r915. Pp. 557. 
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is here a striking example of the possibility of supplementing the 
familiar body of educational literature by putting into usable form 
what is known, but not always applied. It is probably true that 
students of child hygiene and students of education know enough 
today about how children ought to be treated to work a great social 
reform if they could only get their knowledge into action. We 
ought probably to set aside some of the prejudices which they feel 
in favor of compact, systematic discussions of the truth and we 
ought to recognize the virtue of short, sketchy paragraphs, provided 
the latter will bring something to pass. The Guide Book looks like 
that kind of book. So does the book on play. This latter tells 
about why play is good and gives formulas for games. The Insti- 
tute of Child Life is rendering a service in these publications. 


Teachers ought to know something about the structure and 
action of the nervous system. Without such knowledge they will 
be in the dark regarding many of the principles of physical and 
mental hygiene which it is important that they should understand. 
A good elementary book on the nervous system is therefore to be 
welcomed’ as an addition to the teacher’s library quite as much as 
to the library of the student of medicine. 

Professor Herrick has given a full account of the minute and 
gross structures of the nervous system and a statement of the most 
significant teachings of nerve physiology. All this he has been 
able to do in language which will not be confusing to the elementary 
student. The illustrations are excellent. They are hardly satis- 
factory substitutes for the specimens which one sees in a laboratory 
course, but they make the main facts of structure clear. The 
information with regard to the activities within the nervous system 
is derived from the most recent works. The book is therefore 
likely to supersede such books as Donaldson’s Growth of the Brain, 
which has long been used in teachers’ courses. 

Especially illuminating is the study of the higher centers. 
There is need of emphasis on the higher associational processes in 

*t An Introduction to Neurology. By C. Judson Herrick. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1915. Pp. 355. 
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view of the attention given in many educational books to the lower 
centers with their reflex and instinctive reactions. 


This Journal in its comments on books very seldom makes use 
of the reviews which are sent with review copies of books by pub- 
lishers. We shall begin by departing from that custom in the 
case of a very readable book by two laymen which has just come 
to hand.t The publishers’ letter is as follows: 

A review copy of Learning to Earn, by John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote, is 
sent to you today with our compliments. 

“Make education real and pass it around”’ is the keynote of this book. 
It includes an analysis of the failure of education as it is to meet the living 
needs of living men and women. It provides the definite plan of an education 
for all the people, adjusted to their actual conditions, qualifying them for their 
life-work, fitting them for a complete life. 

Keeping alive and well, earning a living, caring for the home, rearing 
children, doing the duties of a citizen, enjoying leisure, are the activities that 
fill life full. Here is a scheme of universal education which takes account of all 
these things. It seeks the elimination of waste. It promotes thrift. It aims 
at more efficient production, exchange, and consumption in the great fields in 
which men labor. 

Mr. Lapp is a member of the Federal Commission on Vocational Edu- 
cation and the author of the Vocational Educational Law of Indiana. Mr. 
Mote is a newspaper man and industrial expert of wide experience. These 
laymen, with unusual opportunities for investigation, have written this book 
for laymen and educators, to show what knowledge is of most worth and how 
that knowledge may be secured to all. 

This quotation shows what the authors and the publishers think 
the book contains. What the book contains is put, as was said 
above, in very readable form. But it does not contain what the 
review promises. It opens with an account of the grave difficulties 
which schools encounter in fitting their programs to the complexi- 
ties of modern life. That children are not adequately prepared 
for trades, for agriculture, and for business, we know, though prob- 
ably we need to be reminded of these facts. That life is complex 
we know. All these matters need to be presented clearly and 
convincingly and the authors have helped us, though they got most 
of their facts from students of education. 


* Learning to Earn. By John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 421. 
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What the book does not do for us is to supply a program. 
There is some comment on the desirability of introducing new types 
of trade training, especially part-time work. But the vagueness 
and the generality of it all are impressive to the point of being 
painful. Take the following paragraph from the chapter entitled 
“The Ideal School.” 

The ideal school will know no limits. It will begin with the earliest 
possible moment and will continue throughout life. It will make of boys and 
girls continuous students when they have left the school and have gone to work 
in stores, offices, factories, workshops, forests, on the farms, or in the professions. 
It will be a constant guide for experience and by using the data of experience 
it will enlarge the common life by giving a basis upon which the crudest intel- 
lect may work. Blind experience profits nothing, but experience touched with 
knowledge forms the Aladdin lamp for the mass of common people. The 
school cannot afford to ignore the effective and permanent results of experience 
guided by education in its beneficial effects upon the human race in making 
a more “comfortable subsistence” and a fuller life. 

This is the sort of program one finds supplied in every chapter. 
Enthusiasm is here, but not practical experience. It is easy to 
make ideal schools in books, but hard to make them in real life. 


Much interest has been manifested of late in the organization 
of cheap luncheons for children, especially in congested city dis- 
tricts where it is impossible for them to secure proper nutrition in 
the middle of the day. An experiment in Louisville, Kentucky, 
conducted in the city normal school, shows that such a luncheon 
can be served, after the initial equipment has been installed, in 
such a way as to make it take care of itself financially. The authors 
of the book A Penny Lunch" have given in great detail the facts 
relating to their experiment in Louisville. A full list is given of 
all the equipment which was secured. This was obtained through 
the proceeds of a concert and through gifts of friends. The book 
also contains a full list of the menus which were used and a 
description of the method of buying the food. The book will be 
very serviceable to those who are confronted with a like problem: 


tA Penny Lunch: Its Equipment, Menus, and Management. By Sarah Webb 
Maury and Lena L. Tachau. Published by the authors. 
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A PROGRAM FOR VITALIZING SCHOOL WoRK 


Much has been said in recent years about motivating school 
work. Generally it has meant, I think, taking materials not intrin- 
sically interesting and making them function in some interesting 
situation. In meeting the requirements of the ‘interesting sit- 
uation”’ the pupils do enthusiastically a great deal of hard work 
which otherwise would not be done, because this effort seems to 
them to have a present useful purpose. The following is an account 
of a Thanksgiving program which used the “public-entertainment 
situation”? to intensify classroom instruction. 

A committee composed of history and literature teachers was 
appointed to prepare a Thanksgiving program which should reflect 
the meaning of the day and furnish a pleasant assembly hour for 
the pupils. 

One of the history teachers as chairman of the committee con- 
ceived the idea of having a series of pictures presented portraying 
the life of the Pilgrims from the time of their persecution in England 
to the observance of the first Thanksgiving Day. 

One girl read considerable material on the history of this period 
and then wrote a narrative covering the facts briefly. This she 
read. At the proper place in the narrative the stage curtain was 
lifted and the following pictures, made up of pupils costumed and 
posed to represent the scene, were presented: 

Home Life of Pilgrims in England 

Prison Scene in England 

Life in Holland 

Making the Compact on the Mayflower 

Landing on Plymouth Rock 

A New England Village (The First Winter) 

The First Thanksgiving 

The pictures were presented by different groups of pupils. 
Altogether there were 133 pupils used in this part of the program. 
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Each group of pupils studied the history and conditions of the 
times sufficiently to costume themselves and form the picture 
properly. Very little practice was necessary and practically no 
interruption of regular school work was experienced, yet some very 
lasting impressions, I believe, were made by the study in prepara- 
tion and the emotional effect attending the presentation. These 
results are greatest in those who took part in the presentation, hence 
the wisdom of having a large number of pupils participating instead 
of a small select group. I believe, also, that the other 400 pupils 
who witnessed the presentation will have their appreciation for 
that period of history deepened in addition to the mere matter of 
enjoying the entertainment. 

The other part of the program at first might not seem to belong 
to Thanksgiving. But the fact that this is a national festival day 
in the United States seemed to make it perfectly fitting and proper. 

Some of the classes in literature were studying The Man without 
a Country and the teacher of one of the groups suggested drama- 
tizing it for this occasion. The pupils took up the suggestion with 
enthusiasm and when the scenes were planned the teacher had some 
difficulty in keeping the length of the speeches within such limits 
as would make it possible for the play to be presented in the avail- 
able time. They did not consider the careful study of the selection 
laborious, nor the committing of the speeches a task, but undertook 
the whole with enthusiasm and willingness. Neither was the labor 
burdensome to the teacher, for several times she remarked that 
it was the most fun she had had for years in her teaching. 

This pleasure came, as I see it, from the buoyancy of the spirits 
of boys and girls engaged in a task in which for the time being they 
lost the sense of being required by someone else to do certain tasks, 
and placed the requirement upon themselves because of the co- 
operative present use of the results of their labor. 

One very great advantage of the whole experiment was the 
opportunity for co-operation which was offered to both pupils 
and teachers. Some teachers who read this may say that it prob- 
ably was a good thing for the pupils, but that it requires too much 
nervous energy on the part of the teachers to organize 169 pupils 
and have the whole performance work through in a smooth and 
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satisfactory manner. But this is not true, especially where pupils 
and teachers are organized departmentally in all of the work and 
are thus used to daily co-operation on a rather large scale. 

Much of school work, certainly, cannot be done in this way. 
But much more opportunity is offered in our history and literature 
courses than we are making use of at present for a vitalized pres- 
entation by pupils. In a similar way in this school the following 
have been treated: Pilgrim’s Progress, Barclay of Ury, The Prince 
and the Pauper, scenes in Enoch Arden, and some historical events. 

B. D. Remy 


GRAMMAR GRADE DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOL 
DeEcatTourR, ILLINOIS 
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WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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Numerous inquiries are continually being made by super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors concerning methods of 
testing various phases of reading ability. In previous issues of 
the Elementary School Journal, as well as in other publications, 
methods have been described which are very suggestive and sig- 
nificant. It is the purpose of this article and the one which will 
follow to supplement previous contributions by describing in some 
detail certain rough, general tests which may be readily admin- 
istered under normal schoolroom conditions, and, in addition, to 
describe some standard tests in reading which are organized for the 
purpose of securing more exact results. It is hoped that these 
articles may prove an additional source of aid to those who are 
interested in testing reading by objective, impersonal methods. 
These tests are now being used in the Denver and Grand Rapids 
surveys in the form in which they are here presented, and they 
were used with but few modifications in the Cleveland survey. 

It goes without saying that each supervisor should select those 
methods of testing which meet most effectively the conditions under 
which the tests must be given, and which are best adapted to the 
means at his disposal. In many cases conditions are such that 
only those methods can be used by means of which large groups 
can be tested at once. For such cases the “Preliminary Tests” 
and the ‘“‘Uniform Tests” which are described in the following 
paragraphs may prove suggestive. Frequently a supervisor may 
wish to make a very careful study of individual pupils or to check 
the results of the group tests. For such cases the more accurate 
“Standardized Tests”? which will be described in the next article 
of this series may be used to advantage. 

The following paragraphs present the detailed directions which 
have been prepared for the use of the teachers in Denver and 
Grand Rapids in the city-wide tests of reading. 
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TESTS OF READING 
GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE READING INVESTIGATION 

In order to make a careful study of reading it is necessary to 
secure certain facts which are not ordinarily noted in the school- 
room. The following paragraphs suggest some of the more impor- 
tant facts of this type. 

1. Rates of reading.—All reading proceeds at some rate. 
Pupils in the same class differ in their rate of reading. Each pupil 
usually differs in his rate of oral reading and of silent reading. 
Pupils change in their rate of reading as they go up through the 
grades. It is desirable that we get some exact facts about these 
different rates because rate is in itself important. Furthermore, 
rate is one of the symptoms by which we can readily measure the 
stage of development of the pupil; and, finally, studies made in 
many schools show that rate and ability to understand are inter- 
dependent. 

2. Reproduction and interpretation.—The cultivation of the 
power to reproduce and understand is one of the important aims of 
most reading-exercises. This power differs greatly in different 
children, and is affected by the kinds of ideas presented in the 
reading-matter and by the quality of the teaching. It is more 
difficult to find out how much children understand and are able 
to reproduce than to determine the rate of reading. However, 
investigation must be carried far enough to determine how far the 
teaching has been effective in cultivating the child’s under- 
standing. 

When a sufficient body of facts of the kind just outlined has 
been secured, light should be thrown on the following problems: 

1. Differences in the reading ability of pupils within the same 
grade. 

2. The relative ability in reading of a grade in one school as 
compared with the corresponding grade in another school. 

3. The relative ability of a grade as compared with preceding 
grades and with following grades. 

4. Progress through the grades in oral reading and in silent 


reading. 
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5. Relative emphasis laid by teachers on oral reading and on 
silent reading in the various grades. 

6. Relative emphasis laid on the mechanics of reading and on 
the thought-side. 

7. Relation of speed and understanding in silent reading. 

Measurement as related to instruction.—Special methods will 
have to be employed to secure the facts which are desired. These 
methods involve devices for recording facts to be used during the 
progress of the recitation. It is a fundamental mistake, however, 
to think of these special recording devices as opposed in any way 
to the ordinary routine of class work, or to think of them as re- 
placing, for either pupils or teachers, the regular instruction. A 
recording device is good just in the degree in which it fits into the 
regular work of the class and at the same time gives a series of 
accurate results on the particular point concerning which informa- 
tion is sought. Whenever asked to measure speed or power of 
interpretation the teacher should be sure first of all that the pro- 
cess of measuring does not replace the regular instruction or lessen 
its value. Have a normal lesson. Be sure in every case that the 
pupils get out of the exercise just as much instruction as though 
no recording of facts was going on. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PRELIMINARY TESTS 

Measuring the rate of oral reading.—The simplest measurement 
under the ordinary conditions of class work is probably a measure- 
ment of the rate of oral reading. This record can be secured in 
any ordinary reading-exercise as follows: Choose for this exercise 
one or more selections which the pupils read early in the year. Set 
aside a reading-period for a great deal of oral reading. Make no 
previous assignment. The pupils should read as in ordinary 
reading-lessons without suspecting that their speed of reading is 
being recorded. Have at hand a sufficient quantity of reading- 
material so that no two pupils read the same paragraphs. 

The teacher will need a reader which can be marked freely with 
a pencil; also a watch with a second-hand. When a pupil begins 
reading, note the exact second at which he reads the first word of 
his selection. Follow the watch carefully, and when exactly sixty 
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seconds have passed, check the word which the pupil was reading 
when the minute was up. Let the pupil continue reading without 
interruption to the end of a paragraph as he would in any reading- 
exercise. Make whatever comments or ask whatever questions 
would be asked in an ordinary reading-lesson and then go on to 
the next pupil. If, during the reading, a pupil hesitates a few 
seconds because of a difficult word, pronounce the word for him 
so that he may continue reading. 

Be sure that you mark the following points for each member 
of the class: (a) the particular part read by each pupil; (0) the 
point at which he began reading; (c) the point which had been 
reached at the end of sixty seconds. At your earliest convenience 
count the number of words read by each pupil during the minute. 
Count ‘‘a” and ‘‘the” and other short words, each as one word. 
Record the total number opposite the pupil’s name on a record 
sheet which you will keep for yourown use. Do not destroy these 
records. Keep them on file. They will be valuable for purposes 
of future comparison. 

This type of exercise should be continued for two or three class 
periods. Usually a teacher who tries to give tests and record facts 
for the first time finds that she is distracted and inaccurate. Con- 
fidence and skill develop very rapidly, however, with practice. 
Continue the measurements of the rate of oral reading until you 
feel confident that you can secure the records accurately. 

Measuring the rate of silent reading.—It would be possible to 
proceed as in oral reading, taking the record of each pupil sepa- 
rately, but this is probably unnecessary since the class as a whole 
can be measured without serious difficulty. Choose a selection 
similar in difficulty to the one chosen for the oral-reading test 
and proceed as follows: 

See to it that each pupil has a book, pencil, and sheet of paper 
at hand. Then give the following directions: “Turn to page— 


[this page should immediately precede the one on which the test 
reading is to begin]. Keep the book open at this page until you 
are given further directions. Presently I shall read a part of this 
page aloud. Each pupil should follow the reading carefully. 
When I read the last word on the page, turn to the next page and 
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continue reading silently. Be sure that you turn the page just 
as I read the last word. Continue reading as rapidly as you can 
read well until the signal ‘Stop’ is given. As soon as the signal 
has been given, close your books and write on your paper the line 
you were reading at the instant the signal was given. Later I shall 
ask questions about the story, or I may ask you to write what you 
remember. Do you understand the directions?’ Repeat the 
directions until you feel sure that each pupil does understand just 
what he is to do. 

As soon as all preliminary arrangements have been made pro- 
ceed to the reading. Read aloud to the whole class some part of 
the page immediately preceding that which is to be used for the 
test. When the last word on the page has been reached, discon- 
tinue reading and note the exact time. Let the pupils continue 
reading according to the directions. When exactly sixty seconds 
have passed give the signal to stop. See that each pupil closes his 
book immediately and writes the last line which he read. The 
pupil will not be able in most cases to report the line in exact form 
but the teacher can judge by means of the written record how far 
the pupil has read. ~ 

To determine the number of words read per minute proceed as 
follows: Have the papers collected upon which the pupils wrote 
the last lines which they read. Count the number of words on 
the test page of your reading-book, writing after each printed line 
the total number of words on the page up to that point. Locate 
the last line read by each pupil. With the aid of the numbers 
entered at the end of each line, the exact number of words which 
were read can be determined easily. 

Each reading-exercise should be followed by some real instruc- 
tion. Two methods are suggested below. In the first place, the 
teacher might question the pupils very carefully as to the content 
of the story or ask for oral reproductions. Make sure that all read 
what was reported and that they read without skipping. 

The second device is as follows: As soon as the pupils have 
discontinued reading ask them tc reproduce in writing what they 
read. Give sufficient time for all to finish. The teacher should 
then read these reports, to determine the care with which the 
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respective pupils carried on their reading. A teacher can make 
these papers the basis of many wise criticisms and constructive 
suggestions to the class as a whole and to special individuals. 

Frequently it is desirable to attach a percentage grade to the 
pupil’s reproduction. In such cases proceed as follows: Cross 
out from the pupil’s reproduction all wrong statements, all irrele- 
vant statements, and all repetitions. Count the remaining words. 
Find the percentage that this number is of the total number of 
words read by the pupil. Thus if pupil A read 150 words in the 
minute and correctly reproduce 50 words, his percentage grade 
would be 33+. Pupils in the second and third grades are handi- 
capped very much in the written reproductions, because of the 
inability of many to express themselves in writing. Hence any 
comparisons made between the ability of pupils of the lower and 
upper grades, when the written reproduction is used, is usually 
biased in favor of the upper grades because of the writing handicap 
in the lower grades. 

Continue the silent-reading tests until you are confident that 
you can give them well and until you feel that your pupils respond 
quickly and accurately to your directions. Do not throw your 
first records away. Keep them on file for your own use and for 
future comparisons. 

Final records of oral and silent reading.—After you have repeated 
the oral- and silent-reading tests until you are quite sure you can 
secure the records without error, choose two selections from your 
reader which are as nearly equal in difficulty as you can select. 
Give the one as an oral-reading test and the other as a silent- 
reading test. Arrange the names of the pupils in the order of 
achievement in oral reading. The pupils reading the highest num- 
ber of words should head the list. Enter the names of the pupils 
and the number of words read per minute orally on the printed 
record sheet. Without changing the order of the names enter the 
silent-reading record for each pupil in the second column. Only 
the records secured in these last two tests should be entered on the 
record sheet and submitted to the survey committee. All the 


previous records should be entered on a separate sheet and kept on 
file for future comparisons and study. 
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UNIFORM TEST IN SILENT READING 

General description.—The preliminary study of reading should 
have prepared both pupils and teachers to do the uniform test well. 
This test consists of three reading-selections of varying degrees of 
difficulty. The simplest, entitled, “‘How Nat Went Fishing,” will 
be given to pupils of the second, third, and fourth grades. The 
second, entitled, ‘‘Rover and the Sheep,” will be given to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The third, entitled, ‘‘The Red 
Squirrel,”’ will be given to the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
It should be noted that the fourth and sixth grades each read two 
selections. This is necessary in order to compare the relative 
difficulty of the selections, and the achievement of the various grades. 
Fourth- and sixth-grade teachers should bear this point in mind 
and see to it that their respective grades take the two tests. 

The subject-matter of the tests appears on printed folders. 
The story to be read is within, and the directions for the pupil are 
on the outside. The things to be measured by this test are speed 
and ability to reproduce. The test is given in much the same way 
as the silent-reading tests in the preliminary study. 

In administering the test special care should be taken along 
the following lines: (1) that the pupils do not open their folders 
when they are passed out; (2) that the pupils read for exactly one 
minute; (3) that they understand the directions clearly (read these 
to the pupils until you are confident they understand the directions) ; 
(4) that the pupils do not look back to the reading-material after 
they have begun writing; (5) that the pupils fill the blanks for 
their names, etc., before handing in the paper. 

Require the pupils to use ink in writing if possible. Should 
this prove an additional handicap in the second and third grades, 
exceptions may be made to the rule. It should be remembered 
that the pupil’s ability to reproduce is handicapped in many cases 
in the lower grades by the necessity of writing. It does not seem 
practicable to give individual tests, hence the speed record is the 
more reliable measure of a pupil’s ability in these grades. How- 
ever, no opportunity should be lost by the teachers of the second 
and third grades to ask questions about the subject-matter in order 
to make sure that the pupils have understood the passage. 
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Check the results as soon as convenient after the papers are 
handed in. Count the total number of words read by each pupil 
and enter the record in the appropriate blank. Read the pupil’s 
reproduction. Cross out all statements not true to fact, all irrel- 
evant statements and all repetitions. Count the remaining words 
of the reproduction and enter the record in the appropriate blank. 
Find the percentage grade by dividing the number of words cor- 
rectly reproduced by the total number of words read. In checking 
the reproduction a statement should be counted as correct if it 
reproduces the thought of the story correctly although the exact 
words of the story are not used. All teachers are urged to use 
great care in grading these papers. This will greatly facilitate the 
work of the survey committee in checking the results. 

STANDARD TESTS 

The tests which have been described should furnish a large 
quantity of very valuable information concerning reading achieve- 
ment in the various grades. In order to check these results and to 
meet any objections which might arise because of their use, stand- 
ardized tests in reading will be given in a number of schools by 
people trained for the work. After the results of the preliminary 
and uniform tests have been examined, certain schools will be 
selected for special study with the standardized tests. Further 
announcements will be made later to those schools which will be 
concerned. 

The following form of record sheet is used by the teachers upon 
which to enter the final records of the rate of oral reading and of 
silent reading, which are secured in the ‘Preliminary Tests.” 
Uniform Tests.” 
The first two are adapted from two readers which are no longer in 


The following selections are used in the “ 
very wide use and the third is adapted from Burroughs, Squirrels 
and Other Fur Bearers. 
How Nat WENT FISHING 
FOR SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH GRADES 
Little Nat was left alone for the day with his nurse. His father and 


mother and brother Tom had gone to the city, and would not be home till 
night. Nat did not like it when the nurse washed his face; and when she 


combed his hair he kicked and screamed. Was there ever any little boy so 
bad ? 
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When nurse went to get a clean frock for him, he ran out of the house. 
He did not stop until he reached the barn. There the first thing that he saw 
was Tom’s fishing-rod. 
“*T guess I’ll go and catch a fish for supper,” said the little boy; ‘but I’ll 
not give nurse any of it!” . 
RECORD SHEET OF RATES OF READING IN THE PRELIMINARY TESTS. NUMBER OF 
Worps PER MINUTE IN ORAL READING AND IN SILENT READING 





| 
Pupil Oral | Silent | Pupil Oral | Silent 
Re 26. | 
2. 27. 
a. 28. 
4. 29. 
e. 30. 
6. 31 
7 32 
ro) 33- 
9 34- H 
10 35 
II 30. 
12 37 
13 || 38. 
14 39- 
Tk. || 40. 
16. || 41. 
17 | 42. 
18 43- 
19 44. 
20 45. 
21 40. 
a2. 47. 
23. 48. 
24. 49. 
25. 50. 
| | 
DEBCNOE So isia.0 stein eee ais BON OG) 60. uesiecnnsaar Grades ,.seiases Date Ktsiiceedlse 


In a very short time Nat was on his way across the fields. On one shoulder 
was the long rod, and in his hand was the can of bait which Tom had made 
ready for himself. 

The pond lay behind his father’s farm, and near the house of a gentleman 
named Lee. Little Nat walked very fast until he came to the water, and then 
he sat down on a stone to untangle his line. At last the line was ready, and 
Nat began to bait his hook. 

Oh, how very bad the worms were! ‘The first twisted itself about so much 
that it had to be thrown away; the next was dead, and so good for nothing; 
the third, after much trouble, was put upon the hook. Then the little fisher- 
man ran down the bank and threw his line into the water. 

Nat soon felt something jerk at his line. He tried to pull it in; but the 
hook had caught fast upon a snag, and he could not get it loose. At last he 
gave a strong jerk; the line broke, and Nat fell into the water. 
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Poor Nat gave a scream, and then sank out of sight. As good luck would 
have it, Mr. Lee was walking in his garden, and when he heard the splash and 
the scream, he jumped over the fence and ran quickly to the edge of the pond. 
When little Nat rose near the shore, Mr. Lee caught him by the arm and lifted 
him up on the bank. 

Nat was very pale, and his eyes were shut. Mr. Lee carried him into the 
house, and wrapped him in warm blankets, and cared for him very kindly. In 
a short time our little hero opened his big blue eyes and looked around. 

“‘T want my mother!” he cried. But he stopped short when he saw Mr. 
Lee standing by him. 

The kind old gentleman smiled. ‘‘What is your name, little boy?” he 
asked; for Mr. Lee had but very lately come to that place, and this was the 
first time he had seen Nat. 

“My name’s Nat!” was the answer. 

“Well, Nat what ?” 

‘Just Nat; that’s all!”’ 

“Then what is your father’s name ?”’ asked Mr. Lee, still smiling. 

““Why do you tell me so many questions?” said Nat, beginning to cry 
again. ‘“‘Let me goto my mother! I don’t like to be here.” 

Mr. Lee gave him a cake. Then he took him in his arms and carried him 
across the fields to the highroad. On their way they met the nurse. 

Oh, Master Nat, what a fright you gave me!” she cried, as she took him 
in her arms. ‘Thank you, sir, for bringing him home. I have looked every- 
where for him, high and low. Where did you find him ?” 

Mr. Lee told her. But her fright did not trouble Nat. 

That evening Nat sat on his father’s knee and told all about what had 
happened to him when he went fishing. 

“But, Tom,” he cried, as he thought of it for the first time, ‘‘I forgot to 
bring your fishing-rod home!”’ 

“Never mind, my little man,” said his mother. ‘“‘We are glad enough to 
get our boy home. Now ride up to bed on your papa’s shoulder!”’ 


ROVER AND THE SHEEP 
FOR FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADES 


Sandy’s father was a poor man who had charge of a large flock of sheep. 
In summer he led them from one feeding-place to another over the high hills. 
Often he was away for many days at a time. In winter the sheep were kept 
near the cottage and fed with food which had been laid up for them in the 
autumn. The sheep did not belong to Sandy’s father, but he took the best 
possible care of them. 

One day when he came home from the hills he said: ‘‘We must not let 
Rover, our dog, be idle all his life. He must learn to do something useful. 
I shall take him to the hills in the morning and teach him to look after the 


sheep. He will be a great help to me, and I will be a good master to him.”’ 
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So the next morning Rover started off with his master, looking very proud 
and happy. At first it was hard to make the dog take care of the sheep in the 
right way. He thought it was great fun to run after them and bark at their 
heels, but he did not know when to bark and when to be quiet. However, 
he did his best to learn, and when the shepherd went home he said that Rover 
would make a very useful dog. 

In a few weeks the snow began to fall and it was plesaant to sit round the 
fire and watch the great logs crackling on the hearth. They were all very 
happy at the cottage and Rover was sure that he had the best home in the 
world. 

One bitterly cold night the wind blew in great gusts. In some way the 
door of the sheep-shed blew open and in the morning not one of the sheep could 
be seen. ‘The poor things were so tired of being shut up that they had wan- 
dered off in the cold. 

When the shepherd missed his sheep, he was in great trouble. 

“Rover, my boy,” he said, “the sheep have run away. What whall we 
do? I wonder if you are wise enough to help me find them.” 

Rover jumped up quickly and shook himself as if to say, “I am ready!” 
and then ran to the door. First he ran round and round the sheepfold, smelling 
with his moist, black nose close to the ground, and looking very wise. Then 
he ran a little way toward the hills and stood looking back, with one paw in the 
air. His ears were lifted, his eyes were bright, and he gave a low whine, as if 
to say, “‘I think those poor sheep have gone to the hills. Are you coming with 
me, or shall I go alone?” 

Rover trotted off toward the hills and his master followed, but he could 
not walk fast enough to please the dog. 

There was no snow on the ground at first, but before noon it began to fall 
thick and fast. The day passed and the father was still away; night came 
and he had not returned. 

Sandy and Jessie were very sad, for they could think only of their father 
and his faithful dog. It was very dangerous to be out on the hills in such 
weather. Often men were lost in the snow and died from cold and hunger. 

At last, after hours of anxious waiting, a welcome footstep was heard and 
the happy children ran to open the door. Their father came in, shaking the 
snow from his rough coat. He looked very grave and tired. 


THE RED SQUIRREL 
FOR SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES 
The red squirrel is more common and less dignified than the gray, and is 
oftener guilty of petty larceny about the barn and grain-fields. He is most 
abundant in mixed oak, chestnut, and hemlock woods, from which he makes 
excursions to the fields and orchards. He spins along the tops of the fences, 
which afford not only convenient lines of communication, but a safe retreat 
if danger threatens. When he is sitting upright on the topmost rail or on the 
tallest stake in the fence, his tail conforming to the curve of his back, he is a 
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pretty sight, and his bright, pert appearance atones for all the mischief he 
does. At home, in the woods, he is very frolicsome and loquacious. The 
appearance of anything unusual excites his unbounded mirth and ridicule, if, 
after contemplating it a moment, he concludes that it is not dangerous. 

The red squirrel lays up no stores of food as the provident chipmunk does, 
but scours about for food in all weathers, feeding upon the seeds in the cones 
of the hemlock, upon sumac-bobs, and the seeds of frozen apples. I have 
seen the ground under a wild apple-tree that stood near the wood completely 
covered with the “‘chonkings”’ of the frozen apples. This was the work of 
the squirrels in getting at the seeds; not an apple had been left, and apparently 
not a seed had been lost. But the squirrels in this particular locality evidently 
got pretty hard up before spring, for they developed a new course of food- 
supply. A young bushy-topped sugar-maple, about forty feet high, was 
attacked, and more than half denuded of its bark. The object of the squirrels 
seemed to be to get at the soft, white, mucilaginous substance (cambium 
layer) between the bark and the wood. The ground was covered with frag- 
ments of the bark, and the white, naked stems and branches had been scraped 
by fine teeth. When the sap starts in the early spring, the squirrels add this 
to their scanty supplies. They perforate the bark of the branches of the 
maples with their chisel-like teeth, and suck the sweet liquid as it slowly oozes 
out. It does not have much value as food, but evidently it helps. 


There is one thing the red squirrel knows unerringly that I do not; that 
is, on which side of the butternut the meat lies. He always gnaws through 
the shell so as to strike the kernel broadside, and thus easily extract it; while 
to my eyes there is no external mark or indication, in the form or appearance 
of the nut by which I can tell whether the edge or the side of the meat is toward 
me. But examine any number of nuts that the squirrels have rifled, and, as 
a rule, you will find they always drill through the shell at the one spot where 
the meat will be most exposed. Occasionally one makes a mistake, but not 
often. It stands them in hand to know, and they do know. Doubtless, if 
butternuts were a main source of my food, and I were compelled to gnaw into 
them, I should learn, too, on which side my bread was buttered. 

For use in the tests the selections are printed in the form of fol- 
ders. A reproduction of the front page of the folder for use in the 
second, third, and fourth grades is given below. The story appears 
on the two inside pages of the folder. Space is reserved on the back 
for the pupil’s reproduction. 

How Nat WENT FISHING 
FOR SECOND-, THIRD-, AND FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS 
To the teacher: Please read the following directions aloud to the 
pupils making each point clear: 
“When I give the signal to begin open your folder and read the 


story silently. Read as rapidly as you can read well. Continue 
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reading until I say ‘Stop.’ When you hear this signal draw a line 

under the word you were reading when the signal was given. 

As soon as you have underlined the word, write all you can 

remember of the story on the back of the folder. Do not look at 

the printed story after you have stopped reading. Before hand- 

ing in your paper write your name, the school, the grade, and 

your age in the blanks for that purpose. Do you understand ?” 

PPA oho. ceeh eres SSH OOM ie soils snclsac slo's rage... 5: 

Ages. 2.5. Nationality 

Pupil’s Record 

Number of words read per minute........ 

Number of words correctly reproduced...... 

Percentage grade for reproduction... . 

ASOT CEOG Ges 2 aid -ty cara sie cag 's eatuasat as RoR tee ate eS ns 
Teacher’s Signature 


It seems advisable in an article of this kind to include some 
directions for working up the results and a few suggestions con- 
cerning their interpretation. If each school has chosen its own 
selections for the “ Preliminary Tests,” the final results are valuable 
chiefly for comparisons within a given class. If the supervisor 
can arrange for the use of the same selections in the respective 
grades of several schools, inter-class comparisons can be made. 
This latter plan should be followed whenever possible. 

If the entries are made on the record sheet according to direc- 
tions, they appear in the order of the rate of oral reading. This 
method of recording the facts enables the teacher to determine 
quickly for oral reading the total range of rates and the median, 
or the rate of the middle pupil in the class. The same facts can be 
sasily and quickly determined for silent reading. When these 
facts for several schools are arranged in a table some interesting 
and significant comparisons are possible. The median rate in 
oral reading for one school can be compared with the median rate 
for other schools. Similar comparisons can be made for the rate 
of silent reading and for the highest and lowest rates of each class. 
Those who wish to compute averages, deviations, etc., have abun- 
dant opportunity here to make other types of comparisons. 

Graphical methods of presenting the facts are frequently of very 
great service in securing an accurate picture of aclass. The follow- 
ing simple diagrams can be easily made for each class, and their 
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use has proved very effective in making analyses of class conditions, 
in comparing rates of oral reading and of silent reading for a given 
class, and in making inter-class comparisons whenever such com- 
parisons were desirable and valid. 


Group A—ORAL READING 


30 40 50 60 70 80 go 100 II0O 120 


Group A—SILENT READING 


30 40 50 60 70 80 9g0 100 II0 120 130 140 150 


(Distances along the base lines represent the number of words read per minute. 
The entries in the diagram represent the number of pupils reading at the various 
rates. Thus in the diagram for oral reading one pupil read between 60 and 64 words 
in a minute and three pupils read between 65 and 69 words in a minute.) 


Some very interesting facts will be revealed by the tables and 
diagrams described above. Some classes will form compact groups 
with relation to their rate of oral reading as shown in the diagram. 
We may legitimately expect such a distribution in oral reading for 
a well-classified group, since people tend naturally to speak at 
about the same rate, and since the usual class instruction encourages 
some adopted rate of oral reading. There are many exceptions, of 
course, to the general rule. If some pupils are found who read at 
a rate much higher or lower than the majority of the class, special 
study should be made of these cases. The work may be too hard 
or too easy for them, they may have speech defects which need 
attention, their eyesight may be poor, they may have an unusually 
rapid rate of speaking which should be gradually reduced, or there 
may be other types of help of which they stand in need. Expert 
teaching and supervision involve the use of methods which will 
locate pupils who are in need of help. Objective tests are proving 
of great help in discovering such pupils. 

When comparisons can be made legitimately between different 


classes in the same grade, the tables will reveal the relative rank of 
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each class. Again it is recommended that intensive study be made 
of special cases. The quality of the teaching may be unusually 
poor or good, the reading-material may be too hard or too easy, 
or it may not be adapted to the interests of the pupils, social or 
economic factors may be imposing handicaps on some groups, or 
perhaps the quality of the teaching in the preceding grade may be 
questionable. Whatever thé significant cause may be it should 
be detected and helpful measures adopted. 

Comparisons made between the rates of oral reading and of 
silent reading for a given class may reveal the fact that pupils 
read at about the same rate silently as orally. Studies which have 
been made showthat pupils in the second grade and beyond gradually 
learn to read more rapidly to themselves than aloud. If this con- 
dition does not hold for any given class, the validity of the teaching 
may be questioned. Some teachers give very little opportunity 
for silent reading, some seldom, if ever, instruct their pupils in the 
art of silent reading, and some even retard the tendency toward 
rapid silent reading by insisting that each pupil pronounce the 
words to himself as he reads. Such teachers should be discovered 
and a course of instruction inaugurated for their special benefit. 
In some cases the pupils of a class will show a wide variation in their 
rate of silent reading. The rapid pupils should be encouraged, 
providing they are mastering the thought of what they read, and 
the slower readers should be given special instruction. 

The records of the “‘ Uniform Tests” 
for three reasons: namely, they permit of more accurate inter- 
class comparisons, the progress from one grade to the next can be 
accurately determined, and the reproduction grade makes these 
comparisons possible in terms of both speed and quality (meaning 


are particularly valuable 


ability to reproduce what was read). 

To compare the pupils of a given class in both speed and quality, 
enter the records on a sheet in the order of the rate of silent reading. 
Find the median rate and the median quality mark. By com- 
paring the individual records with the class medians one can 
determine whether a given pupil is low or high in either speed or 
quality, or in both. If a pupil is low in quality, the teacher may 
well question whether the pupil has been trained effectively to find 
the leading thoughts as he reads and to relate them, one to another. 
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If speed is low, the teacher may well question whether the pupil 
has been trained to work quickly, as well as effectively. Since 
studies which have been made show that the more rapid readers 
get the higher-quality grades, as a rule, one may feel fairly certain 
that he is not doing violence to the quality of the reading when he 
urges a legitimate increase in the speed. The standing of one class 
as compared with that of several others may be determined in the 
manner just outlined for comparing one individual with the other 
members of his class. 

The fact that three grades read a given selection makes it possible 
to determine the relation of a given grade to the one above and to 
the one below. Studies which have been made, and which will be 
reported in connection with the Cleveland survey monographs, 
show that constant progress in both speed and quality is the rule 
throughout the grades, speed increasing relatively more rapidly in 
the lower grades and quality increasing the more rapidly in the upper 
grades. If a fourth-grade class, therefore, does not equal the stand- 
ing attained by a third-grade class, the supervisor and teacher have 
a problem to face. It may be that the third-grade class has made 
unusual progress. If this be true, it is very important that the 
causes for this remarkable progress be determined and the same 
methods applied, if possible, to other groups. It is more likely 
that the explanation is to be found in the given fourth-grade class. 
Whatever the difficulty may be, it should be detected, if possible, 
and remedial measures adopted. The fact that the fourth- and 
sixth-grade classes read two selections makes it possible to compare 
the progress in a given school from the second to the eighth grade 
inclusive. 

No attempt has been made in this article to exhaust the possi- 
bilities which these records afford. Only a few of the more sig- 
nificant and simpler methods of handling the data have been 
suggested. In the next issue of the Elementary School Journal 
the “Standard Tests’’ will be described and the directions for their 


use presented. 

















THE ORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
FOR TEACHING PURPOSES IN GRADES 
SEVEN AND EIGHT 


R. M. TRYON 
University of Chicago 


A study’ that the writer made some three years ago revealed 
the fact that the question of what field of history to teach in the 
two upper elementary grades was pretty definitely settled. Prac- 
tically all of the 291 schools or school systems represented in the 
study were teaching history in these two upper grades, and almost 
an equal number taught United States history—in most cases 
devoting all of both years to it. Now that the two problems, 
namely, whether history shall be taught in Grades VII and VIII, 
and whether that history shall be the history of the United States, 
appear to be practically settled in the affirmative, it seems time 
to attack the problem of the general organization of the field of 
study. While there has of necessity been some sort of organization 
since the appearance of the first textbook and the first course of 
study in history for these upper grades, yet each author and each 
maker of a course of study has usually gone his own way. There 
seems to be no reason for such a condition to linger indefinitely. 
It is quite probable that in time there will be as much uniformity 
in the general organization of the field of history covered in these 
grades as there is now concerning the decision that history shall 
be taught and that that history shall be the history of our own 
country.. The purpose of this discussion is to present one angle of 
approach to the solution of the problem of the general organization 
of the field of United States history for teaching purposes in Grades 
VII and VIII; and, from the results of this presentation, to suggest 
an organization which seems adapted to the needs, interests, and 
capacities of boys and girls completing the elementary-school 
course. 





t Materials, Methods, and Administration of History Study in the Elementary Schools 
of the United States. Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, Bulletin No. 9, 
November, 1912. 
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One sane method of procedure in presenting elementary United 
States history is to proceed from the general story to the particular 
movements or facts. By this method the teacher’s first problem 
is to get before her children a general story of our country’s origin, 
growth, and development from its feeble beginnings to the present 
time. This story should be mastered at the outset and repeated 
again and again during the two years devoted to the entire field. 
At each repetition it should be enlarged so as to include the informa- 
tion gleaned through the study of particular topics or movements. 
It is only by knowing this general story thoroughly that the student 
is able to classify and appreciate special phases of the study. Topi- 
cal study is formal and abstract without this general background. 
Why waste valuable time in attempting to teach the tariff or the 
slavery questions topically without first preparing a rich background 
for them? The same is true of any number of other questions 
topically considered. 

Before children in Grades VII and VIII can master and appre- 
ciate the general story of their country’s history they must grasp 
and fully understand the divisions into which the story falls. 
These divisons should become as familiar to them as their multi- 
plication tables, the geography of the continents, or the parts of 
speech. Such a requirement would be easy to meet if the divisions 
of the field of their history program were as definitely standardized 
as the various phases of the foregoing basal subjects. Just how 
this standardization is to be effected in United States history is yet 
to be determined. If one knew what the common practice is, a step 
would be taken in its solution. On the supposition that practices 
are largely determined by the textbooks in actual use, a number 
of such books were examined in order to determine the organi- 
zation most generally employed; and on the basis of this finding 
to suggest what seems to be a teachable organization of the field 
of United States history for the grades under consideration. 

In order to determine the texts in United States history in use 
throughout the country, an inquiry was addressed to the forty- 
eight state departments of education. An answer was received 
from each of them. While it was not possible in every case to 
furnish the desired information, since but twenty-one states had 
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state uniformity in the matter of textbooks, yet the data actually 
received were of great service in making up the list of books to 
examine. Since the task of determining the exact extent to which 
any one book is now used seems almost hopeless, no attempt has 
been made to rate books on this basis. The mere fact that a book 
is on the open list from which adoptions are made, in many states 
was sufficient to assure it a place among those examined. The list 
made from the foregoing data includes thirty-one texts, with copy- 
rights dating from 1894 to 1913. It does not assume to include 
all texts in use, nor does it include any not in use somewhere. 

There is something to say both for and against the textbook 
that simply presents the material without any attempt at general 
organization. Ten of the texts under consideration do this. The 
chapters, which range from fourteen to forty-seven, follow each 
other, in most cases, in chronological order. There is no attempt 
to classify the material around certain characteristic movements. 
This is left to the teacher, which is a strong point in such a book’s 
favor if she has well in mind a definite general organization in 
which to fit the material given in the text she is using. If she has 
no such an organization, and simply teaches the book, chapter by 
chapter, poor results will certainly follow. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of children in Grades VII and VIII attaining a systematic 
knowledge of the fundamentals of their country’s history when it 
is given to them in forty-seven doses at about equal intervals 
covering a period of two years. Such a procedure will result in 
textbook history and nothing more. Few will dissent from the 
opinion that mere textbook history is scarcely worth the time spent 
upon it. Its teaching is largely responsible for the present dis- 
satisfaction with the result attained from the study of history in 
the two upper elementary grades. 

It is the common practice for textbook writers to offer some 
sort of a general scheme of organization for the entire field covered. 
Twenty-one of the books on our list do this. The following tabu- 
lation of the name and boundary of the various divisions used in 
these texts reveals the present textbook status of this important 
problem: | 
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HIstoryY IN TWENTY-ONE TEXTBOOKS FOR GRADES VII aAnp VIII 


Name of Division Boundary 


Divisions beginning with the date 1492" 


RIE WRT MEISE os 5 ce ans ipe oe vo Sie 


to 
tN 


Pe Ris0dVery OL AMER . 3.6 5. ss oceans > 1492-1 
Discovery and naming of America............... 

Period of discovery and exploration.............. 
Discovery and exploration. ..................... > 1492-1584 
PRLIGE KUM) wahoo Bice 6 ess hie hes 


wn 


. Introductory (discovery, exploration, Indians)... .. 


{ 
Period of exploration . 


| 
Period of discovery and division 0 of  onloutsing fields | 
Period of discovery and exploration.............. | 
Discoverers aimisiateln lb ou Pare Ee rien eM nS OF Hee 1492-1607 
Discovery and exploration. ..................... 
Early discovery and exploration............... | 


Period of discovery and development........ : | 

The beginnings of American history.......... } 

Discovery and exploration................. : 1492-1609 
Period of discovery and settlement........... .. 1492-1648 
From the Old World to the New.............. 

TWO PERI VORIS |. 5o55 5 chook be ce ee eeees > 1492-1692 


Discovery and settlement....................2.)] 
OS OS? a .. 1492-1607 


II. Divisions beginning with the date 1607 


I. 


, 


Nur + 


aos! 


4 


— om 


*For the sake of uniformity this date was selected for the beginning of all first 
While it is the general rule to begin with 1492, yet at the same time some 
No account was taken of this indefinite 


divisions. 


European background is often given. 
beginning. 


3: 


The era of settlement............ 5S atone Bhpwraunte ta 1607-1689 
fhe TE CO Cr 
The Colonial period. .......... | 
The Colonies—origin, growth, snd salieioal pn 
Rivals of the English in America................ | 
The English in America........................ | 
Dine thirteen Golonies:. . =... ... . oo sias ieainn .. } 1607-1763 
Period of colonization (two times) . 
Development of the English Colonies... ... ian 
Period of colonization and struggle for supremacy in | 

LS oT ae en ee ' 
Permanent English and French settlements... . 
TRE SOMRNAS HIINIA Sn oo. ee eas hed Guiren. adie. as ‘ 1607-1776 
The French in North America.................. 1607-1783 
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Name of Division 


III. Divisions beginning with the date 1763 


1. The Revolution (two times) ..,.........6.66. 00004 | 


2, Period of the Revointion «24.6 66. as ca seasscnees 
3. Period of political revolution and the War of Inde- 
WIPTACE ide boca os Bote ehaen ROS MeIE Soe 

4. The American Revolution (two times)........... 
So WAEDE Che REVO) oie a6 cos aecteine aisle sisvetah als 
6. Securing independence. «64.02 6.556 6 iG slewaslons 
The era of the ReEvolwmuon oc. 6.2 4 ooh aes 


7 
8. Period of the Revolution (two times) ............ } 


9. The Revolution; the Constitution............... 
fe) 





The American Revewwhon .:..... sedi accsies sd. | 


11. The Revolution (two times)....................} 


12: The ReEVOltiOMAby WAT. aso avicsue ox cteyeie nase tiarers ‘| 
13. The Revolutionary period (two times) . 
14. The Revolution, Confederation, and faded union 


IV. Divisions beginning with the date 1783 
1. The critical period (two times).................. 
. Pormation of the UNiOn ...4:6<..660se sees owns c6es 


to 


The Confederation . BO Sige. Bhete 

The early era of the Republic EE eee ee ee 
The development of the Union.................. 
7. Period of the rise of a strong government party and 
PEAGHONS 3.6.5, 6:0s-os wh Abana panes ate eee 


see ee 


V. Unclassified divisions before 1789 

1. Attempts at exploring and colonizing America... . 
 PENOG GT COlOBIZANIOR 5 25.55 6sice ce viesic sca aaaw ae 
3. Exploration and:colonization..............<s%0 00. 
As. Pernod Of Colonization: ...o.6c.s sc cc cee esa ceeeada 
SOOT IANNDETIORD Co is foie as Big hws died ina Setrnce Salt bk j 
6.. Expansion or the Colonies =. ..(..3 6.62 6.055 Sols sie 


to 


7. The French and the English in North America. ... ) 


8. The English and the French in North America. ... 
iQ. Whevera of Colonial wars. << + lassie eekly ie ones 
10. Wars with the French and Indians.............. 
EE SETI BRE MOUON 04 Wo Wee Nh ae Slew ela ee 


12. A century of struggle for supremacy.............) 


VI. Divisions beginning with the date 1789 


Pesting the ConsHeawien 6.6.09 s.61< 306 he naese oisin’s ) 


The United States under the Confederation....... 
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Boundary 


v 
1763-1783 


1763-1789 
"1763-1865 


1783-1789 
1783-1789 


1783-1816 
1783-1840 


1783-1800 


1513-1584 
1584-1689 
1521-1763 


1584-1763 
1648-1763 


} 1689-1763 


2. National growth and European interference....... J 


? 1689-1789 


1789-1829 





DS 


to 
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Name of Division Boundary 
3. The Union—national development; Federal party 
RIOR oo x cise is a eee eee estas 1789-1810 
4. Neutrality and commercial independence......... 1789-1815 
5) Sale DEW ROVETMIMONE © oo sc 5 eas eee es S88 ... 1789-1816 
6; tad OF REDANBION o-oo. cess wesc Sens bs ) 


The constitutional period, Part I................f 
. Growth and development of the states........... 
. Development.of the states ...................4.4. 
to. Under the Constitution.................. 

11. Period of national development ............... . | 1789-1861 
edge bce UL Oc 

13. Period of national growth ..................000- | 

ma. The Amencan Republic .. «20... s.cgse see eedaes 


oon 


Pena Re MIAN co, cos arin cin civ koe oe kb as els Swe Ritauds 1789-1865 
16. Under the Constitution........................ | 1789 to date 
17. The nation’s life and progress................... of publication 


VII. Divisions beginning with dates between 1800 and 1861 


1. The Democratic party in power................. 
2. Period of Jeffersonian democracy and the growth of 1800-1829 
Phe AMPETICAN SOMA. . 5... a ni sec es 


3. The development of the nation.................. 1816-1848 
4. PSOCAOTAN GABSERBION oso o5'5 6.0. <isiers ose severe weiss ... 1816-1861 
e. Ditty Veale OL PEACE... osc css ssc wacce ... 1815-1845 
6. The new democracy . eee ) 

7. Westward expansion and slavery . 

8. Rise of political power in the We est endl ds: anti- } 1829-1661 

slavery movement ................ es 

9. Period of sectional dispute and war.............. 1829-1865 
ro. Straining the Constitution. ................... . 1829-1877 
11. Slavery and the great Civil War............. ... 1845-1865 
12. The long struggle against slavery................ 1840-1877 
a3. Secession and reconstruction ............5....:..5.-. 1856-1877 
t4. Constitutional period, Part 17................... 1857 to date 


VIII. Divisions beginning with the date 1861 


sr: The Crsil War (six tames) ... . . css 5c skeen — 


rig ee U7 | a | : 
3. The war between the states ..................85: ( 1861-1865 
A.C WOT 0, DOCOIR oo ss oe seas sad see | 

5. The war between the states and reconstruction... .— eva 


6. Period of the Civil War and reconstruction....... 1861-1877 
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I. 


3 
4. 





Name of Division Boundary 


IX. Divisions beginning with the date 1865 

. Reconstruction and REUNION ... <<... 6 ooo ais cs ose 
« MEriOd Of TOCONSITUCHON -...o2.5 <5 6c iss.als sti ss io oo J 
. Reconstruction—the new nation................. 
. Reconstruction and the new union............... 
. Period of consolidation and expansion ............ 
SR COD MOEN eter scr ek tn ste Mio talachse inirseleieen oe 
pina DENIS OR MANUS IR cco Cee, ci se tera lete (avranh cshomudia slaw ae 1865 to date 

, Period of national expansion’... 66.665 sie es ce oe of publication 
. Reconstruction, development, and expansion ...... 
. Development of the nation... 660.05. .2ie seis sisi ens 
. Bhe manhood'of the nation ...... -..<..26«<..4.. 04 
pNP ELOD AN MAC VOM DINIGIN G2. 255 vc ye sis ares Cieiaare are sere Shares 
. Progress of the new nation..................+... 1865-1900 





X. Divisions beginning with the date 1877 

x 
STO WOT OMABANAGUIOIN aia os 0 55/0 is cere eins ss eiwi'e oS Wine 
. Recent history and the rise of great industrial and 


Period of the new federal union................. 


1877 to date 


BOCINU tO ICIS i) os ocacns oe sieesowas sinew of publication 


, Biconemic Geyelopment::: 6.6.6 iss seve mes nk } 
. The United States a greater nation.............. 1877-18098 
» Industrialidevelopment ... ...0. 60.2 oco esse side vs 1877-1897 


XI. Divisions beginning after the date 1877 


ERPICOTIS! GXPABSION | 055) 0455: 50's 0 jane ob ae ee a eieeh ores 1897 to date 
SEARS AGW WOU IC oes ease ea asda aise niall 1869 to date 
. The United States a greater world-power......... 1898 to date 

The United States in the twentieth century....... 1900 to date 


XII. Divisions with no definite time boundaries 
I. 

. The United States today. 

. Institutional life in the Colonies. 

. Origin of American institutions. 


Stages of development. 


Several interesting facts may be deduced from the foregoing 
tabulation. Some of them are: utter lack of uniformity in the 
matter of naming periods or divisions; much uniformity as to the 
beginning of divisions; some uniformity in both the beginning and 
ending of divisions; the least uniformity in boundaries of divisions 
before 1607; the most uniformity in boundaries of divisions between 
1607 and 1861; boundaries of divisions begun most frequently with 
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the dates 1607, 1763, 1783, 1789, 1861, and 1865, and less frequently 
with the dates 1689, 1800, 1816, 1829, 1877, 1808. 

With these deductions before us, let us now turn to the impor- 
tant problem of determining an organization which will be of actual 
use to the teacher in her everyday teaching of United States his- 
tory; and one which the pupils may master for the purpose of 
forming a skeleton for his story which he learns at the outset and 
elaborates as he proceeds from week to week. 

There are certain prerequisites to the organization of the field 
of United States history for teaching purposes that the teacher 
cannot afford to overlook. Chief among them are the number, 
length, boundary, and name of the various divisions. The name 
must suggest the dominant movement or characteristic of the 
period to be emphasized; the boundary must mark, roughly at 
least, the beginning and the end of the movement; the division 
must be long enough to illustrate progress and development, but 
not so long as to make it difficult for the child to keep its various 
characteristics well in mind. All these will determine the number 
of divisions, which should be neither too few nor too many. If 
they are too few, the child will be troubled with the complexities 
they contain; if too many, he will have difficulty in keeping them 
in mind at all stages of his progress through the course. In the 
twenty-one texts represented in the foregoing tabulation the num- 
ber of divisions ranges from three to twelve. The exact distribu- 
tion is as follows: two have three divisions; two, four; one, five; 
six, six; four, seven; two, eight; two, ten; one, eleven; and one, 
twelve. The sum of the six and seven divisions equals nearly half 
of the cases. So it would seem, judged by the textbook standard, 
that six or scven divisions are about the right number. Neither of 
these numbers is too large for the pupils of Grades VII and VIII 
to hold in mind if each division has some characteristic feature to 
mark it off from all others. 

To select and name divisions of the field of United States history 
which shall conform to all of the foregoing requirements necessitates 
much careful thinking. The following proposed organization is by 
no means an arbitrary one. It is the result of a careful study of 
the organizations proposed in the various texts examined and some 
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considerable experience in teaching the subject to both teachers 
and pupils. The boundaries proposed for the various divisions are 
those with one exception (1829-65) found most frequently in the 
texts. The names are all included in the preceding tabulation, but 
always in the same combination. The following is the proposed not 
general organization: 

I. Introductory—Factors Affecting Early American History. 

II. The Period of Discovery and Exploration, 1492-1607. 
III. Colonization and the Struggle for Supremacy in North America, 1607- 

1763. 

IV. Revolution and the Establishment of the American Nation, 1763-89. 

V. Nationalism and Democracy, 1789-1829. 
VI. Expansion and Conflict, 1829-65. 


VII. Consolidation and Expansion, 1865 to present. 


A few words of explanation will probably be of assistance to the 
teacher who contemplates using this organization. The material 
in the first two divisions will probably have been covered in grades 
below the seventh. European background, physical features of 
Eastern North America, and the Indians are the factors included 
in the introduction. Some mention should be made of all these, 
even if they have been well taught previously. But little time 
need be spent upon the period from 1492 to 1607, since this material 
is more or less familiar and not so important for children of Grades 
VII and VIII as some other periods. The establishment of thirteen 
separate Colonies with certain group characteristics and the struggle 
for Colonial supremacy are the important features of the period 
from 1607 to 1763. Between 1763 and 1789 it is a problem of 
imperial organization, with the mother-country as the center up 
to 1783 and the Colonies after this date. The revolution that took 
place within the Colonies themselves should not be overlooked. 
After 1789 the thread of the story should be largely political. There 
will be time for other great movements after the general story is 
mastered When this is mastered, topics may be studied in 
chronological or counter-chronological order; certain periods may 
be studied intensively by the topical method; cross-sections of the 
country may be taken at different times for purposes of comparison; 
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social and industrial phases of a period may receive the chief empha- 
sis; and in fact a score of other modifications of the old-time 
chronological treatment. 

Using the foregoing or a similar organization, the teacher should 
be able to go over the entire story of our country’s history in some 
seven or eight weeks. She will be able to use many books and thus 
dispossess her pupils of the idea that the history they are to study 
is all contained between the lids of their text. She will create a 
background upon which to throw all their future knowledge of 
special topics and movements. If the story is well mastered and 
often repeated, her students will be able to use and organize their 
ever-enlarging fund of historical information; and by the time they 
leave the elementary school they will have acquired a tool which 
will be invaluable to them when they enter upon their careers as 
full-fledged citizens of a republic. 




















TEACHING INDIVIDUAL NOTIONS 


W. C. RUEDIGER 
George Washington University 


We have our five formal steps for the inductive development of 
generalizations, and we have a similar series of steps for the deduct- 
ive application of these generalizations to particulars. But as 
yet we do not have a corresponding series of steps or phases for the 
adequate development of the individual notion. Just as deduc- 
tion was for a long time regarded as merely incidental to induction 
in teaching, so the learning of particulars is in educational theory 
even yet regarded essentially as incidental to the inductive exercise, 
and, in a lesser degree, to the deductive exercise. 

McMurry,’ while discussing the acquisition of individual notions 
under the step of presentation, makes the goal of instruction the 
acquisition of general notions, nevertheless, and the same may be 
said of De Garmo.? Strayer’ and Earhart‘ in a measure, and 
again incidentally, include this topic under the teaching of appre- 
ciation, and Charters’ comes face to face with it frequently, calls 
it the “general” type of development, but nowhere gives it specific 
exposition. Parker® develops and exemplifies a phase of this topic 
in his chapter entitled ‘“ Associating Symbols and Meaning,” but 
only a phase. 

The one noteworthy exception to this all but universal neglect 
of the logical aspects involved in teaching particulars is found in 
Tompkins.?7. Tompkins devotes 73 pages to the development and 
exemplification of thinking the individual, and, although his treat- 
ment is masterful and well worthy of study, it has received but little 

*McMurry, The Method of the Recitation, p. 51. 

? De Garmo, Essentials of Method; also Principles of Secondary Education, Vol. II. 

3 Strayer, A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, p. 78. 

4 Earhart, Types of Teaching, p. 109. 

5 Charters, Methods of Teaching, p. 417. 

® Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 122. 

7 Tompkins, Philosophy of Teaching, pp. to9-82. 
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attention. For this neglect there appear to be at least two reasons. 
These are Tompkins’ philosophy and style and the ultra and detailed 
logical state in which he left the matter. 

But, as a matter of fact, is there a need for an exercise to serve 
as a guide in teaching particulars? Are we ever obliged to teach 
particulars in their own right as we are obliged to develop generaliza- 
tions and to rationalize and foretell particular effects? And, if so, 
are these particulars ever sufficiently complex to require the aid 
of a logical outline in their presentation ? 

All of these questions, it seems, have to be answered in the 
affirmative. Particulars may form the center of attention quite 
as independently as generalizations or explanations, and do so 
far more frequently. The student of art wants to know 
Raphael’s ‘Sistine Madonna,” da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper,” and 
Millet’s “‘Gleaners”; the student of literature wants to know 
Homer’s Odyssey, Goethe’s Faust, and Scott’s Ivanhoe; the student 
of geography wants to know the Mississippi River, the African 
continent, and the earth as a whole; the student of history wants 
to know the battle of Thermopylae, feudalism, and the life and 
character of Washington; and so on through every other depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

All these particulars need to be known as individuals. To 
be sure, in acquiring the knowledge, generalizations and explana- 
tions might be—indeed, would have to be—used, but so are indi- 
viduals used in making and applying generalizations. Individuals 
and relationships never exist in isolation from one another, but 
either one or the other may be made the center of attention. When 
an individuality is regarded as primary, the relationships which 
play upon it do not disappear, but are regarded as secondary, 
while the reverse is true when relationships are regarded as primary. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the interrelation of its parts and 
attributes, an object is thought of as an individual organic unit, 
while, when it is looked at from the standpoint of its relation to 
other objects and events, generalizations and explanations are in 





the foreground of attention. 
The interrelation of these two points of view may be exemplified 
by such questions as the following in reference to the Panama 
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Canal. From the point of view of individuality one may ask, 
What is the Panama Canal, i.e., what are its salient characteristics ? 
While from the point of view of relationships one may ask, Why 
was the canal built? How durable is the canal? or any one of a 
host of other questions. 

In reply to the first question one would be given such data 
as the length, breadth, depth, location, origin, and purpose of the 
canal, all of which together would give one a meaningful concept— 
an individual concept—of the canal. In reply to any one of the 
second group of questions the particular relationship inquired about 
would be made to stand out. Clearly, any or all of these relation- 
ships might in a contributory manner be ferreted out also while 
one was engaged primarily in gaining a knowledge of the canal as 
a particular thing. 

The question whether or not particulars are ever complex 
enough to require the aid of an outline in their presentation has 
no doubt been sufficiently answered by the examples given. Such 
things as the Odyssey, feudalism, the African continent, and the 
earth are certainly sufficiently complex. In fact, it is never a 
relationship, as such, but the individual in its aspects and parts, 
and as it is involved in relationships, that is complex. 

The problem of developing a series of steps or phases that would 
be useful in teaching particulars, just as the five formal steps are 
useful in teaching relationships, may be approached by asking 
how we naturally proceed in learning the individualities that we 
meet in the affairs of life. How, for example, would you proceed, 
as a sight-seer and patriotic American, in gaining a knowledge of the 
city of Washington ? 

You would, of course, (a2) have your problem; we can never 
get along without that. .There would be some reason why you 
would want to know about Washington, for otherwise you would 
never of your own accord undertake to study it. Next (0) you 
would perhaps buy a guidebook and, with the aid of the map con- 
tained therein, you would gain a preliminary or outline view of the 
city, and next (c), perhaps following a fairly definitely conceived 
plan gained from the outline view, you would get down to the 
details. These you would visit one by one and study and enjoy 
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each again as an individual. This done, and while things were 
still fresh in your mind, you would perhaps (d) again sit down with 
your map and sum up, systematize, and fix the things you had 
learned. 
The phases of the movement just exemplified, which are typical, 
may be summarized as follows: 
1. Preparation—problem and setting. 
2. Presentation: 
a) In outline. 
b) In detail, accompanied by interpretations, explanations, etc. 
3. Organization and summary. 


We have here a teaching exercise with three steps or phases, 
and with at least two subdivisions of the second step. The heart 
of the exercise is found in the second step, the presentation, for 
it is here that the knowledge which our aim or problem prompted 
us to seek is given. Because of this fact, after trying out and dis- 
carding three or four other terms, I have chosen to call this the 
presentation exercise. 

What we have in the presentation exercise is our familiar move- 
ment from the whole to the parts and back to the whole again. 
An individual is unknown or problematic; it puzzles us. We 
attack it, first to survey it and then to analyze out and master its 
various parts and aspects, and finally we bring all the parts and 
aspects together again to give us once more our unified view. We 
have moved through analysis and synthesis from an individual 
that was interesting enough, but that was baffling and confusing, 
to an individual that is clear, unified, and meaningful, and therefore 
still more interesting. 
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